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THE ACADEMY OF ST. CECILIA AND 
THE AUGUSTEO IN ROME 

By GUIDO M. GATTI 

THE musical reawakening in Italy, which might be character- 
ized in a word as "the liberation of eighteenth-century 
melodramatic art"; that resurrection in her musicians of 
the love and the cult of those symphonic and instrumental forms 
which had been the glory of Italy in the centuries preceding the 
nineteenth; in fine, that general purification of artistic aims, 
accompanied by deeper cultural consciousness and a more sincere 
and profound spiritual life (concerning which G. Jean-Aubry, 
in his fine essay on "The New Italy," has already spoken con- 
vincingly to the readers of the Quarterly in the issue of Jan., 1920) ; 
— all these trace their source to that same century whose general 
tendency was seemingly in absolute contrast to a movement 
of this kind. When the precursors of the present Italian renascence 
in music are spoken of, usually four or five names of composers 
are mentioned, to whom the fructification of the musical soil was 
doubtless due, and who, though adhering too closely to the great 
romantic masters of Germany, undertook the task of disseminating 
non-theatrical music, and of educating the public, for which the 
highest praise should be accorded them. But then one neglects 
to point out the rise of executive musical organisms, of concert 
associations, of the establishment of symphony orchestras — 
in fact, of that whole complex of activities which, as regards the 
art, may be termed practical, but whose assistance to the art 
is not a negligible quantity. The creators and supporters of 
such organisms are, in our opinion, fully as meritorious as — if 
not more meritorious than — the first composers of non-theatrical 
music who rose in our musical firmament during the last quarter 
of the past century. They had everything to contend against — 
against a public who would not hear of deserting, even for a single 
evening, the theatre for the concert-hall; against financiers who 
shrank from risking a soldo for such enterprises as concerts, which 
to them appeared more than venturesome, positively irrational, 
and destined to most lamentable and inevitable failure; against 
the orchestra players, who were quite without training for the 
concert-platform and had no mind to subject themselves to a 
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regime of practice and rehearsals which the theatre apparently 
did not require of them. 

Any one who should write an account of the symphonic en- 
terprises that sprang up and flourished — those that did flourish! 
— in Italy at that period, would, besides paying due homage to 
the bold pioneers (we shall see shortly who they were), supply a 
notable contribution to contemporaneous Italian musical history. 
So also would he who should throw full light on its beginnings 
and trace the evolution of certain features. Hitherto no such 
account has been published, 1 although publications of localized 
scope and having reference to single undertakings are not lacking, 
and are equally instructive as the numerous chronicles and histo- 
ries of the principal theatres. (From among them we mention 
that by Depanis, "I Concerti popolari ed il Teatro Regio di 
Torino," published by the S.T.E.N. in 1914, with a wealth of 
annotations and documents; the companion volumes of Floren- 
tine records, published by Nicolai in Florence; and the Annali 
of the St. Cecilia Society of Rome, published under the 
supervision of its president, the Conte di San Martino, the 
first of which, covering the first twenty years, is of peculiar 
interest by reason of notes and records made by the president 
himself.) Such a history we shall not attempt to write now, 
as we intend to limit ourselves to tracing rapidly the doings of 
the Augusteo and its progenitor, the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, 
though we shall not fail to record such enterprises as were 
inaugurated before them, or contemporaneously, in other 
Italian cities, and sad to say, although born under most favorable 
auspices, declined thereafter, leaving the Augusteo alone to do 
honor to Italy as a centre of earnest musical culture worthy to 
rank beside all similar great institutions of foreign countries. 

And first of all we shall mention the organization of the 
Concerti Popolari at Turin, set on foot in imitation of the Con- 
certs Populaires established by Pasdeloup in Paris (1861) at the 
Cirque d'Hiver. Of these concerts the first performance was 
given in the Teatro Vittorio Emanuele at Turin in the afternoon 
of May 12, 1872, conducted by Carlo Pedrotti (author of "Tutti 
in Maschera"), with the following program: Foroni, Sinfonia 
fantastica in C minor; Beethoven, Scherzo of the Sinfonia eroica; 
Meyerbeer, Overture to "Struensee"; Wagner, Prelude to "Lohen- 

l l trust that Mr. Gatti will grant at least one exception to this sweeping state- 
ment: my extensive essay on that very subject published in the Sammelbande of the 
I. M. G. in 1900 and republished in an English translation as "Signs of a new uplift in 
Italy's musical life" on pp. 215-271 of my book "Suum cuique." — Ed. 
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grin"; Weber, Overture to "Oberon"; Rossini, Overture to "La 
Gazza Ladra." A semi-theatrical program, from its inclusion 
of so many overtures, but certainly not wanting in adventurous- 
ness; — think of the Scherzo to the Eroica (it would have been 
esteemed sheer madness to give the entire symphony), and of 
the Prelude to "Lohengrin," that same Lohengrin which, the 
year before, had excited so many discussions and fomented such 
discord after its performance in Bologna! 

But next year we already find on the programs a greater 
number of compositions written originally for concerto-use, and 
these begin, naturally, with Mendelssohn and his piano concerto 
in G minor and symphony in A minor; but then Beethoven also 
arrives with his first performance of a symphony, that in C major. 

The association of the Concerti Popolari started with a 
capital of 2990 francs in shares of ten francs each (O happy times!) ; 
it flourished, changed its name, made its final demonstration with 
the admirable series of concerts at the International Exposition 
of 1911, and gave up the ghost. To-day it is only a memory, 
but a memory that ought to act as a spur to make it rise from 
the ashes that still are warm and ready to impart new and flourish- 
ing existence. 

While this Turinese institution was the first to succeed in 
the realization of a broad and genuinely artistic program, it was 
not actually the first in chronological order. An attempt far 
less ambitious in aim (as we gather from the above-cited book 
by Depanis) had been made in 1869 by the Societa del Quartetto 
of Florence, with Jefte Sbolci as conductor — an attempt which 
broke down after only three concerts, but was renewed in De- 
cember, 1873, and later by the Societa Cherubini, conducted by 
De Piccolellis; it likewise is now defunct. In May, 1874, there 
came forward at Rome the Societa Orchestrale Romana (Ettore 
Pinelli, conductor), and in 1878 the Societa Orchestrale of La 
Scala, at Milan; this latter was transformed in the course of time 
into the still flourishing Societa dei Concerti Sinfonici, now under 
the energetic direction of Ugo Finzi and his intelligent collaborator 
Ing. Cesare Albertini (to whose initiative is due his latest grand 
success in the tournee of the Orchestra Toscanini in Italy). The 
former society (that in Rome) was the original nucleus of, first, 
the orchestra of Santa Cecilia and, secondly, that of the Augusteo. 

And now we shall occupy ourselves exclusively with Roman 
affairs. 

* * 
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The beginnings of the "Santa Cecilia" at Rome are of very 
early date; they go back to 1566, the year in which the maestri di 
cappella who had accepted the principles of Palestrina's reform 
joined with the singers in an association of which Palestrina him- 
self was elected president. In 1584 this association was canonically 
recognized and established by Pope Gregory XIII, who erected 
it into a confraternity under the name of Congregazione dei Musici 
di Roma, sotto Vinvocazione di Santa Cecilia (Congregation of the 
Musicians of Rome, with invocation of St. Cecilia). 1 During the 
three succeeding centuries the Academy did not cease to exercise a 
beneficent influence over musical art through instruction, through 
performances and examinations, until the birth in 1876 of that 
Liceo Musicale (Conservatory) which for three years has borne 
the title of "Royal," and is under State administration; which 
is among the foremost in Italy; which has had — and has to-day — 
instructors of the highest rank, and has sent into the world a 
great number of excellent composers and instrumentalists. 
(Among the teachers of former years we may note Sgambati, 
Cotogni, Monachesi; among the living, Marco Enrico Bossi, 
Director of the Liceo and, pele-mele, Ottorino Respighi, Alfredo 
Casella, Francesco Bajardi, Domenico Alaleona, Arrigo Serrato, 
Mario Corti, Giulio Silva, etc.) 

It was in the year 1895, and precisely on the evening of 
February the 2nd, that the symphony concerts of the Academy 
began with a concert in commemoration of its founder, Pier 
Luigi da Palestrina. This concert, like the others coming after, 
took place in the Academy's own concert-hall, already planned in 
1881 by the architect Pompeo Coltellacci, and finished in 1894; 
the cost, amounting to about 250,000 francs, was borne by the 
Academy, in part by Queen Margherita, and by the magistracy 
and the commune of Rome; the hall accommodates some 1200 
persons. As observed before, the first concert was entirely de- 
voted to Palestrina and his contemporaries; the program, here 
appended as an historical curiosity, was as follows: 

1. Palestrina: Responsorio, "Gloria Patri et Filii et Spiritu Sancto. 

Amen." 

2. Palestrina: Benedictus, "Benedictus qui venit." 

3. A. Gabrieli: Canzone for organ. 

4. Palestrina: Madrigale, "Oh che splendor." 

5. A. Gabrieli: Ricercare for organ. 

6. Palestrina: Mottetto, "Surge arnica mea." 

1 These particulars, and others of an historical character which are to follow, are 
taken from the aforementioned book, "XX Anni di Concerti della R. Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia," by Count Enrico Valperga di San Martino. 




Conte Enrico Valperga di San Martino 
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7. C. Merulo: Toccata nel terzo tono, for organ. 

8. Palestrina: Madrigale, "Alia riva del Tebro." 

9. Frescobaldi : Capriccio pastorale for organ. 
10. Palestrina: Mottetto, "Tu es Petrus." 

Conductor, Raffaele Terziani; Chorusmaster, Pio di Pietro; 
Organist, Remigio Renzi. 

The concert, which was attended by Queen Margherita (who, 
parenthetically remarked, was always a fervent and enthusiastic 
supporter of the undertaking), was preceded by a commemorative 
discourse on Palestrina, held by the then president of the Academy, 
the illustrious Ruggero Bonghi, the translator of Plato. 

Still, it should not be imagined that the preparation of this 
concert, whose promoters intended it to be — as it in fact was — 
the first of an extended series, was effected without difficulty, 
especially on the financial side. But the Conte di San Martino, 
with his well adjusted net of adherents both political and social, 
and above all with his enthusiasm and unwearied activity, could 
extract funds from the very stones when the realization of his 
scheme depended on it — at least as a preliminary step. The list 
of persons who contributed to the subscription opened by the 
Academy of St. Cecilia embraces, after the royal names, those 
belonging to the highest Roman and foreign aristocracy; among 
the latter we mention the Americans, Messrs. Blackburne, Craw- 
ford, Needham, and others. 

During the first year it was impossible, for economic reasons, 
to give orchestral concerts, so that, of the six concerts which 
followed the first, one was devoted to a repetition of it, while in 
the others there was performed music for the organ, and various 
vocal and instrumental compositions, in three historical concerts 
drawn from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century, with Ro- 
man executants, among whom is recorded the singer Bice Mililotti- 
Reyna. 

In the succeeding year noticeable progress was made; in some 
of the thirteen concerts the orchestra already appears, namely, 
the one specially organized by the Academy, and that of the Societa 
Orchestrale Romana noticed above as then existing. They per- 
formed, among other things, the Good Friday legend by Gounod, 
Mendelssohn's Walpurgisnacht, Beethoven's overture Die Weihe 
des Hauses, The Preludes and The Battle of the Huns by Liszt, and 
two scenes from Parsifal. The orchestral concerts alternated, 
as was also the custom in the years following, with concerts of 
chamber-music in which we note the participation, for the first 
time, of foreign elements either transiently in Rome or invited for 
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the occasion by the Academy. During this second season the 
Bohemian Quartet made its first appearance in Rome in its 
original and, alas! now dissolved organization (Hoffmann, Suk, 
Nedbal, Wihan), which aroused enthusiasm in particular with 
the Quartet by Smetana; also the celebrated violinist Joachim 
(who played, assisted by Monachesi, Pinelli and Mendelssohn, 
Mozart's Quartet in C; with Giovanni Sgambati the First Sonata 
by Brahms; and with the orchestra Beethoven's Concerto in D); 
besides the two admirable American artists Clarence Eddy and 
Minnie Hauk. Be it noted to the honor of these two last-named 
virtuosi, that they gave their valuable services gratuitously. 

The third season of the institution was distinguished by the 
advent of Paderewski. This great pianist came in fulfilment 
of a promise made several years earlier to the Conte di San Martino 
at Aix-les Bains; he gave two public concerts, scored two delirious 
successes (the Roman public literally went wild over the great 
Polish artist), and — refused to accept a single soldo for the con- 
certs or for his expenses on the journey and in Rome. Nor was this 
all; he asked and obtained from the firm of Erard the gift to the 
Academy of the pianoforte on which he had played. Worthy 
to stand beside the name of Paderewski in this same year of 1897 
are those of Eugene Isaye, of the English pianist Fanny Davies, 
and the Quartets of Rose (Vienna) and Halir (Berlin). Among 
the pieces for ensemble performed was The Seasons, by Haydn; 
and the orchestra also took part in Paderewski's second concert, 
accompanying him in Schumann's A-minor Concerto and his own 
Fantaisie polonaise. 

In 1898 the advancement of the Society is still more marked; 
its scope is continually widening and its plans constantly increasing 
in breadth. In the concerts of this season there participated the 
organist Ch. M. Widor, the violinist Cesar Thomson, the pianist 
Emil Sauer, and, finally, the celebrated Pablo de Sarasate, who 
gave two concerts with a success which may be imagined without 
further comment. But Sarasate won no meaner laurels as a man; 
and here it would be most pleasurable to recount the various 
anecdotes that the Conte di San Martino tells of the illustrious 
violinist during his sojourn — anecdotes revealing the sans-gene 
of the artist (who caused the Count many an anxious moment 
on the occasion of his reception at Court), and also his natural 
goodness of heart. 

Of equal interest were the vicissitudes culminating in the 
engagement of the American soprano, Lillian Blauvelt, to assist 
in the performance of Verdi's Messa da Requiem, which, viewed 
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with regard to the trouble it caused, formed the climax of the 
season. Miss Blauvelt was ferreted out while peacefully so- 
journing at the Hotel d'Europe and enjoying the beauties of 
Rome; was constrained — with all politeness — to learn her difficult 
part in three days and sing it three times in public together with 
the Cortini Falchi, Francesco Maroni, and Romano Nannetti. 
She won a sweeping success, not to speak of the good-will earned 
by such an act of genuine artistic fellowship; a good- will which 
she sincerely returned. Thus in the following year she hastened 
in the midst of winter from Vienna to Rome to take the small 
soprano part in the German Requiem by Brahms. The Academy 
could not recompense her otherwise (seeing that she would not 
accept any honorarium whatever) than by conferring on her the 
academic medal, the Academy's highest distinction, Miss Blauvelt 
and Adelina Patti being the only ladies who have received this 
honor. Lillian Blauvelt once more returned to sing in Rome in 
1901, this time in a repetition of Verdi's Requiem Mass; beside 
her figured another celebrity in the realm of song, the tenor Ales- 
sandro Bonci. 

Adelina Patti assisted with equal disinterestedness at a 
concert given on Feb. 24, 1899, near the end of her brilliant career 
in Italy. (Her last Italian concert was that of March 27, 1903, 
two years before her definitive farewell to the public.) At the 
concert of 1899 she had for partner the excellent Antonio Cotogni, 
with whom she executed the famous duet "La ci darem la mano" 
from Mozart's "Don Giovanni"; it was a triumph, as may readily 
be imagined. The duet was fraught with a melancholy which 
bereft it of all savoring of an ironical character — "the twilight of 
the gods": these were, in truth, two veritable divinities of the 
Olympus of song thus presenting themselves, Patti and Cotogni, 
in the decline of their artistic lives. But no one would then have 
thought that Adelina Patti had already attained the respectable 
age of fifty-six, so deliciously limpid was her singing and so marvel- 
ous her diction ! 

During the same season other eminent virtuosi made their 
appearance — the violoncellists Arnold Foldesy and Hugo Becker; 
the violinist Entile Sauret; the conjugal singers, the Henschels; 
and the youthful American pianist Courtland Palmer, a pupil 
of Paderewski, whose fame yet lingers indelible in the environs 
of the Academy, not only as an admirable instrumentalist, but 
also because of the inexplicable panic which seized him just before 
his concerts, and which had to be fought down by recourse 
to all sorts of — verbal — stimulants, even the most violent and 
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outrageous. Only by such treatment, in fact, could he be brought 
to play at the fixed hour. 

Giuseppe Martucci also appeared in this season for the first 
tine as orchestral conductor, with a concert of an entirely 
Wagnerian cast; and the Norwegian composer Edvard Grieg came 
to Italy to direct a concert of his own music exclusively. Grieg 
likewise left a memory of a blunt as well as an artistic personality, 
and caused the Conte di San Martino no little worriment and a 
deal of head-scratching in his intercourse with Royalty (whose 
interest in the affairs of the Academy, as remarked above, was 
warm) on account of his socialistic tenets — which latter, it speedily 
turned out, were not those of the strictest sect. 

This same season also saw the advent of a Berlinese choral 
society, the Liedertafel (marking the commencement of an in- 
ternational exchange, not to be again interrupted, of musical 
aggregations as well as of soloists); further, one concert was 
entirely given over to French music executed by French artists — 
another decidedly likable custom, opening the doors of the future 
in cordial welcome to foreign composers, possibly interpreted by 
artists of their own nationality. The French concert of 1899 
was conducted by Theodore Dubois, then Director of the Con- 
servatoire at Paris; participants were Henri Rabaud (the present 
Director of the Conservatoire), Max d'Ollone, the pianist Diemer 
(who later again visited Rome on his own account), and the 
violoncellist Delsart. 

But one thing yet remains to be noted in the extraordinary 
concert-season of 1898-99, this being the initial performance of a 
work by a young man favorably known to Rome at that time, 
and appreciated as an accompanying pianist in nearly all the 
concerts of the Academy; we refer to Alessandro Bustini, then 
scarcely twenty-three years of age, the work being an entire 
symphony. The incident is worthy of note as demonstrating 
that thenceforward the institution did not exist solely for the 
presentation of virtuosi, or for the more or less perfect performance 
of works already adjudged to be masterpieces, but also to the 
end — and, in the sequel, the chief end — of aiding young men of 
merit to make themselves known, by placing at their disposal 
the most adequate means possible. Records of such hearings 
given to unknown or little known composers are of frequent 
occurrence in the Academy's annals; in the years immediately 
following we shall see entire sessions devoted to the execution of 
compositions by Bustini, Zanelli, Bajardi, Mugellini, and others. 
And later, as will be seen, the Augusteo receives into its generously 
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hospitable programs all the most recent composers of whatever 
tendency, doing in this way a work of inestimable value for 
creations of native talent. 

The next season (1900) again brought Joachim to Rome, 
amd also the pianists Niggli, d'Albert and Buonamici, and the 
orchestra-conductor Safonoff, whose concert was wholly devoted 
to Russian compositions, absolutely unknown to Italians, by 
Scriabine, Glazounow and Rimsky-Korsakow, among others. 
Moreover, in turning over the programs of the season we dis- 
cover a small matter which has a certain importance; — in the 
program for April 2, 1900, in the second part of which were per- 
formed for the first time at Rome the Pezzi sacri of Verdi (Stabat 
Mater, Laudi alia Vergine, Te Deum), we read at the very foot 
the name of Bernardino Molinari as chorusmaster. Here Ber- 
nardino Molinari appears for the first time on the programs of 
that Academy to which he was thereafter to dedicate all his life 
and all his intelligent and invaluable labors. This youth, then 
exactly twenty years old, functioned as accompanying pianist 
in many concerts of the following seasons, made his debut as 
orchestra-conductor in a concert of 1909 in which the tenor 
Senius and the pianist Celli assisted, and in the following year 
took upon himself the full responsibility for a complete sym- 
phony concert with a program including Schumann's B-minor 
symphony, Scriabine's Poeme de VExtase, Richard Strauss's 
Don Juan, and the Prelude to Mascagni's Rantzau, at the Augu- 
steo. And to-day he is, since 1911, Director-General of this same 
Augusteo, an admirable organizer and excellent manager, to 
whom a moment of weariness or an instant of hesitation are 
unknown; ever in the forefront, indefatigable, a friend of young 
musicians, and a foremost champion of contemporaneous Italian 
music. 

In the seasons of 1901 and 1902 we shall meet with old and well- 
beloved friends like Paderewski and Sgambati, but we shall also 
make the acquaintance of new and delightful ones — the violinists 
Petschnikoff and Marteau, the pianist Raoul Pugno, the American 
organist I. Lewis Browne; and two Italian artists present them- 
selves, a pianist and a violinist, who were then, and at the present 
writing are, the most perfect virtuosi on their respective instru- 
ments that Italy can boast. They are Ferruccio Busoni, then 
at the height of his fame and power, and Arrigo Serato, then 
conquering his way to the splendid position he now occupies in 
the violinistic world. Busoni, at his first concert in the Academy, 
played Bach, Chopin, Brahms and Liszt; Serato performed that 
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same concerto by Beethoven which to-day is still his cheval de 
bataille. 

The season of 1903 was inaugurated by Martucci, who con- 
ducted inter alia his fine symphony in D minor, and Stanford's 
symphony in F minor. Reappearances were made by Raoul 
Pugno (always a favorite of Italian audiences), and Adelina Patti; 
the violoncellist Popper and the violinist Hubay made their 
debut; the season was closed by two concerts conducted by 
Camille Chevillard. The next season was opened by his Parisian 
colleague Edouard Colonne, after whom came the violinist Huber- 
mann and the pianist Rosenthal. This year Pietro Mascagni 
first makes his bow as conductor of the orchestra, one of the pieces 
he conducted being Brahms's Second, which we think has never 
been attempted since; and the sacred drama Isaias by Luigi 
Mancinelli was performed for the first time. 

In the season of 1905 Arturo Toscanini made his first appear- 
ance at the conductor's desk of the Academy. It was an excep- 
tionally fine year with respect to the number and eminence of 
the participating concert-artists; suffice it to enumerate the Rose 
Quartet, the violinist Kubelik, the violoncellist Casals, the Ger- 
man Kapellmeister Max Fiedler (the first German conductor to 
appear at the Academy), and the Parisian Societe des Instru- 
ments antiques, in which presided modestly at the pianoforte 
a youth of twenty-three whom Rome was later to welcome and 
know and appreciate better in his Protean activity — Alfredo 
Casella. 

In the two following years the clou of the season is personified 
by the presence of Camille Saint-Saens, who directed a concert 
wholly made up of his own music. At the pianoforte, for the 
symphony in C minor, sat Molinari and Vittorio Gui, the latter 
being another very youthful graduate of the Liceo Santa Cecilia, 
who before long rose to be one of the most highly esteemed of 
Italian concert-conductors; further attractions of these two seasons 
were the infant prodigy Miecio Horszowski, the conductor Carl 
Panzner (whom the audiences of the Augusteo will meet again in 
an extended series of concerts given in 1908), the pianist Sapellni- 
koff, the violoncellist Suggia, the Capet Quartet, and the violinist 
Fritz Kreisler. There also came to Rome, making a powerful 
impression, the great Kapellmeister and composer Gustav Mahler, 
who did not, however, produce any symphony of his own in his 
two concerts. 

In the year succeeding, 1908, the concerts were transferred 
from the hall of the Academy to the newly constructed hall of the 
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Augusteo; the last concert in the old auditorium was conducted 
by Richard Strauss on Feb. 9, 1908. 

* * 
* 

And here we shall check for a moment the current of events 
for a retrospective glance over a few years. 

It is evident that matters had not been going at all badly; 
but in the opinion of the management — and more particularly 
in that of the Conte di San Martino — accomplishment was very 
far from a full realization of the ideals they had dreamed of and 
pursued. Two requirements were especially pressing — a larger 
hall and a permanent orchestra. The former was needed for the 
genuinely popular diffusion of those ideals of musical education, 
to which end the hall of the Academy — where audiences of the 
elite, and by no means of the entire musical public of Rome, were 
gathered — was quite inadequate. And yet there was a real 
longing in the city to hear fine music well executed, but very few 
could satisfy this longing, because only a few were in a position 
to pay the comparatively high prices of admission necessitated by 
the restricted capacity of the hall. The question of a permanent 
orchestra was a still more urgent problem, but no less difficult of 
solution; the disabilities of a temporarily recruited orchestra had 
been manifest during the first decade of the institution's life — 
difficulties in rehearsal, lack of fusion, impossibility of systematic 
improvement, relaxation of discipline. 

Opportunity for attempting the organization of a permanent 
municipal orchestra presented itself in 1905, the Conte di San 
Martino then being supervisor of Public Instruction and of 
Fine Arts for the Commune of Rome. These were critical times 
for the Banda Comunale [the Communal Band, composed of wind- 
instruments] ; — poor performances, accompanied with dissatisfaction 
on the part of the membership of the band, and still more on the 
part of the public. It was then that the Conte di San Martino 
proposed the organization of a municipal orchestra, which was to 
give a certain number of concerts and be attached, in lieu of the 
usual compensation, to the lyric theatre for the performance of 
operas. His proposal aroused a storm of objections, and met with 
bitter opposition from partisans on both sides; but finally it was 
accepted. The commission entrusted with the organization 
succeeded, with some difficulty, so far that the Concerti Popolari 
were inaugurated on November the 26th, 1905, at the Teatro 
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Argentina, under the direction of Maestro Alessandro Vessella, 
amid public demonstrations of approval. 

But, following upon this success, the problem of a hall for 
the new institution had now to be faced. The auditorium of the 
Teatro Argentina was still too small, and faulty in its seating 
arrangements; besides, its acoustics were anything but perfect, 
considering the necessity of placing the orchestra on the stage. 
Other halls were tried — that of the Teatro Costanzi, given up 
because of irksome interference with the seasonal opera; then 
that of the Teatro Adriano, likewise abandoned for various reasons. 
Apparently, there was no way out of the difficulty — seeing that the 
Magistracy had never felt equal to committing itself to the build- 
ing of a hall ex fundamentis — when someone happened to think 
of the Corea, that is, the ancient mausoleum of Augustus in the 
Via dei Pontefici, used for many years as a studio for the monument 
to Victor Emmanuel. In a truly pitiable state of dilapidation, 
it seemed at first glance that too great expense would have to be 
incurred to put it into proper condition for a concert-hall. 

This Mausoleum of Augustus had been constructed by that 
emperor to serve as a tomb for himself and his successors, the 
majority of whom were buried there or at Nerva. On its apex 
sat enthroned the statue of the emperor Augustus. (On the 
outer walls there may still be seen traces of the opus reticulatum.) 
During the first centuries after Christ, the inner ceiling fell in; 
in 1500, after serving Colonna as a fortress, the then owners 
(Counts Soderini) turned it into a lovely Italian garden attached 
to their near-by palace. (The garden-beds occupied the approach 
to and steps of the mausoleum, as may be seen in some prints of 
the period.) Afterwards it passed to a family by the name of 
Corea, and was known by that name. Toward the end of the 
eighteenth century it began to be employed as a place of public 
amusement, more especially as a circus. At last Count Telfener 
acquired the place and continued the theatrical spectacles, which 
would have gone on until now if, following an order from the 
government to increase the safety of the hall in case of fire — an 
order given in consequence of a famous conflagration most dis- 
astrous to lives and property — the proprietor had not preferred 
to close the building and cede it for a small sum to the State, which 
employed it, as aforesaid, for accessory labors connected with the 
monument to the Gran Re. 

The Augusteo was ceded by the State to the Municipality 
in exchange for other real property; but the question of its res- 
toration arose. Thereupon the Conte di San Martino made 
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the proposal — to which the Municipality assented — that it should 
be ceded with a subsidy of 60,000 francs to the Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia — of course, after its restoration — and the Academy, 
in turn, undertook to give popular concerts and to arrange them 
itself according to a higher standard than had prevailed hitherto. 
The annual saving of about 90,000 francs (the municipal concerts 
had cost the commune some 150,000 francs yearly) would com- 
pensate the communal treasury for the expense of restoration. 

The proposal being accepted, work began immediately under 
the supervision of architect Ribacchi, and toward the end of 1904 
a test of the acoustics was made with an orchestra; naturally, it 
was found necessary to make improvements by various devices at 
considerable inconvenience. On Feb. 16, 1908, the first concert 
was given in the new hall of the Augusteo — to which the final touches 
were given only a few minutes before the beginning of the concert 
— with an orchestra conducted by Giuseppe Martucci. The 
program was as follows: Rossini, Overture to the Siege of Corinth; 
Beethoven, the Eroica; Mozart, Andante e Minuetto; Wagner, 
Waldweben and Overture to Tannhduser. As was to be expected, it 
scored a triumphant success. (The hall seats about 3500 persons.) 

Thus, with the one hundred and fifty-sixth concert of the 
foundation, began that long series of concerts which has arrived, 
with the close of the season 1920-21, at the respectable number 
of six hundred and seventy-eight, including concerts at the Augu- 
steo and concerts in the Hall of the Academy, from now onward 
reserved for chamber-music. 



We must not linger on the long road, or abuse the space 
courteously granted us in this Review; so let us make brief men- 
tion of the most important happenings in the Augusteo from its 
inauguration down to the present. 

In the initial season at the Augusteo there appeared for the 
first time the violinist and conductor Georges Enesco, Mattia 
Battistini, Willem Mengelberg, the American violinist Albert 
Spaulding; while Busoni, Isaye and Panzner revisited us. During 
the next season Panzner directed a series of historical concerts, 
and the premiere of Beethoven's Ninth took place; furthermore, the 
Roman public made the acquaintance of the conductors Balling, 
Polacco and Tango, the baritone Clark, and the 'cellist Gerardy. 
It was Balling who, in 1909-10, conducted the Beethoven Festi- 
val — six concerts in which were performed all the symphonies, 
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overtures, concertos, etc. ; after him came the English conductor 
Ronald, who brought out Elgar's symphony in A minor; the very 
youthful Franz von Vecsey made his first appearance; then, in 
succession, the violinist Francis Macmillen, the pianist Backhaus, 
the singer Selma Kurz, the American pianist Ernest Schelling, 
who (with the orchestra conducted by Mengelberg, now an habituS 
of the seasons at the Augusteo) executed a Fantasia of his own 
for Piano and Orchestra. Other re visitants were Gustav Mahler, 
already undermined by the disease that was to carry him off 
within the year; d'Indy, with the pianist Blanche Selva, offering 
new French compositions; and the Singing Society of Cologne, 
with tw 7 o highly successful concerts. Meanwhile, in the Hall of 
the Academy, concerts of chamber-music were going on, given 
more especially by the Quintetto Romano founded by the Academy 
itself and led by the pianist Adriano Ariani. In this year and the 
following there appeared, on the directorial podium, Italian 
maestri like Gui and Serafin, young men destined for a brilliant 
and well-assured career, both of whom produced works by Italian 
composers. 

The season of 1911 is of peculiar importance, being that which 
accompanied the grand Exposition commemorative of Italian 
unity. We jot down in haste the great choral demonstrations 
instituted by the Singing Society of Basle, the Mannergesang- 
cerein of Vienna, by the "Turul" Hungarian choral society, by 
the "Stefano Tempia" of Turin, by the Russian choir of the 
Holy Synod; and then the advent of the Lamoureux Orchestra 
conducted by Chevillard. And, besides these, the national 
concerts (the Hungarian with Hubay, Dohnanyi and Vecsey, the 
Russian conducted by Safonoff), Verdi's Messa da Requiem con- 
ducted by Toscanini with such soloists as Cecilia Gagliardi, 
Virginia Guerrini, Giovanni Martinelli and Jose Mardones. 

In June, 1912, occurred the opening of the great organ, one 
of the finest in Europe, with a concert given by the organists 
Matthey and Renzi. And more famous names pass over — 
Rabaud, Pfitzner, Mischa Elman, Bruno Walter, Mengelberg, 
Toscanini, Rodolfo Ferrari, Ernst von Schuch, Marteau, Reich- 
wein, Meyrowitz, Antonio Guarnieri, Gino Marinuzzi, Giorgio 
Boskoff, Artur Bodanzky, Richard Strauss, Casals, Claude De- 
bussy — taken at random, not pretending to name them all. 

Then came the fateful year of 1914 with the outbreak of the 
World War. The concert-season of 1914-15 felt its effects, al- 
though Italy had not yet entered the fight. To begin with, many 
of the artists already engaged found themselves prevented from 
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fulfilling their agreements; then came the falling-off of foreign 
attendance, otherwise so large a factor in Rome, together with the 
preoccupation of the Italian public, both promising a very con- 
siderable diminution of the audiences. Nevertheless, the idea 
of suspending the series of concerts — which had been ventilated — 
was instantly put aside, chiefly as a matter of morale, and every 
attempt was made to continue, filling the vacancies left by foreign 
artists with others drawn from Italy or neutral nations, or 
for any reason at liberty to serve. So it came that d'Albert, 
then passing through Italy, and Alfredo Casella, returning from 
Paris, and Serge Prokofieff, all played; among the singers was the 
Bellincioni, a fugitive from Berlin (who was also appointed in- 
structress at the Liceo di Santa Cecilia), and two concerts were 
given by Thomson (then provisionally occupying a chair in the 
same Liceo); the Spanish conductor Arbos likewise assisted. The 
remaining concerts were carried on by Italian artists, and one of 
peculiar importance took place on Feb. 2, 1915, under the direction 
of Bernardino Molinari, in commemoration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the inauguration of these concerts; the limits of 
the concert -program were (so to say) coextensive with the history 
of music, from the Rappresentazione di Anima e di Corpo by 
Emilio Del Cavaliere to the music of Saint-Sebastien by Debussy. 
This season had, as an epilogue, a tournee throughout Italy under- 
taken by the orchestra under the guidance of its conductor, Moli- 
nari, on which it won noteworthy successes in numerous leading 
cities of the peninsula. From the administrative standpoint is to 
be recorded the annual contribution to the institution on the part 
of H. M. the King, a contribution made in addition to those 
already established by the State and by the Municipality of 
Rome. 

The situation became still more critical in the following sea- 
son of 1915-16; the entrance of Italy into the war (May 24, 1915) 
put additional difficulties in the way of arranging a long series 
of concerts, for divers reasons besides those inherited from the 
preceding season. The calling to arms of many members of the 
orchestra (the first to lay down his life on the altar of his country 
was Francesco Rosa, first viola, a volunteer who fell at Monte 
Cencio on May 27th), and the necessity of excluding as far as 
possible compositions by German-speaking authors, so compli- 
cated the problem of the Augusteo as to render it almost insoluble. 
(Parenthetically let it be remarked, that the question of excluding 
German composers from the programs excited not a few dis- 
cussions and heated vindications and denunciations. Moreover, 
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it will be understood that the Roman public, being, as it were, 
more directly in contact with the national spirit, was more acutely 
sensitive with regard to questions of this kind. At all events, 
matters were conducted by the directorate of the Augusteo with 
great tact and intelligence; it was impossible to ostracize Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, but they were brought forward as seldom as 
might be. And Wagner, at the outset, was . . . suspended. Even 
in foreign countries something may have been heard of the con- 
troversies aroused by Toscanini on his attempting to conduct, on 
Nov. 19, 1916, the Funeral March from Gotterdammerung — that 
is to say, a few days after the catastrophe at the Teatro Verdi in 
Padua, occasioned by Austrian aeroplanes.) 

However, the concerts did not lose in interest; one might even 
assert, from a certain point of view, that they gained by the 
situation from the fact that, being now obliged to search among 
the less familiar compositions by authors of Italy or the allied 
nations, works of great merit were brought to light which other- 
wise might not have been heard so soon. First of all, it was the 
modern Italian composers who profitted. For instance, in the 
first Italian war-season we heard the premiere of the Symphony 
by Alfano, several compositions by Busoni (who gave numerous 
concerts), the Convento Veneziano by Casella (who was also very 
active as pianist), the Suite by De Sabata, the Primavera in Vol 
di Sole by Zandonai, besides a great many other pieces of chamber- 
music. Foreign conductors, too (in this same season the French- 
man Rhene-Baton and the Englishman Thomas Beecham) brought 
us compositions of their compatriots: the First Symphony of 
dTndy, the Tragedie de SalomS of Schmitt, the poem Paris of 
Delius, the Mock Morris Dance of Percy Grainger, etc. Further 
first performances took place of Strawinsky's finest works, such as 
the suite from VOiseau de Feu, and Petrushka, this latter wonder- 
fully interpreted by Arturo Toscanini. Molinari, for his part, 
gave a large number of concerts cleverly arranged. During the 
same season four concerts were given by the Quartetto Accade- 
mico (which, unhappily, was disbanded after one short year), 
composed of the admirable violinists Arrigo Serato and Mario 
Corti, the viola-player Dudevich, and the violoncellist Magalotti. 

The next season began with that above-mentioned concert 
of Toscanini's which ended . . . badly, as we hinted; though the 
season as a whole was successful. Foreign artists who partici- 
pated in the concerts of symphony-music or chamber-music were 
the orchestral conductors Leon Jehin and Rhene-Baton, the 
singers Claire Croiza and Jeanne Montjovet, the pianists Camille 
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Saint-Saens and Risler, and the violoncellist Anton Hekking. 1 
The number of modern Italian compositions performed was 
greater than in the season preceding; among those for orchestra we 
note the Canticum Canticorum by Bossi (with chorus and soli), 
the Elegia Eraica by Casella, Presso il Clitumno by Alberto Gasco, 
No. 2 of the Impressioni dal Vero by G. F. Malipiero, the Ana- 
chreontiche by Orefice, the Fontane di Roma by Respighi, the 
Chiari di Luna by Vincenzo Tommasini, besides a great many 
pieces of chamber-music, both Italian and foreign. In this 
connection we must not fail to mention the organization, through 
the efforts of Alfredo Casella, of the Societa Nationale di Musica 
(transformed the following year into the Societa Italiana di 
Musica Moderna), which was, it is true, an institution completely 
autonomous in every respect, but was morally sustained by the 
Academy, which allowed it the use of its hall. And in the con- 
certs given by the Societa Nazionale di Musica in this opening 
season appeared the best names in contemporary music — names 
of young artists in the vanguard, like Casella, Malipiero and 
Tommasini, who already found favorable reception in the 
concert-programs of the Augusteo. The circumstance is worthy 
of note, that the inauguration of the society founded by Casella 
began with a brief introduction by Ildebrando Pizzetti, several 
of whose finest chamber-music compositions were executed; 
and with him by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Davico, Alaleona, 
Perinello, etc. 

The season of 1917-18 took its course during the most arduous 
period of the war, and had therefore to overcome still greater 
difficulties than its predecessor; nevertheless, the concerts pro- 
ceeded regularly and with satisfactory results. And not only 
this; but in the sorrowful months through which our country 
passed, the Academy enthusiastically devoted several of its 
concerts to the aid of patriotic benefactions and for the benefit 
of various associations; for these occasions Lorenzo Perosi con- 
sented to authorize the execution of his oratorios The Resurrection 
of Christ, The Transfiguration of Christ, The Resurrection of Lazarus, 
and Christmas (II Natale), which had not been performed for a 
number of years. The programs, embracing music by Italians 
and the Allies, offered wide scope for the production of contem- 
poraneous national music; among other works we mention the 
prelude to Fedra, by Pizzetti, the Pause del Silenzio, by Malipiero, 

lf rhe concerts in which the above-named French artists (Croiza, Montjovet, 
Risler, Hekking) took part, together with others (Boucherit, Hatto, Francell, Duran, 
Meynard), were those organized by Prince di Broglie for propaganda, and were re- 
peated in several Italian cities. 
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II Tempo che fit, by Vittorio Gui, many pieces by Domenico Ala- 
leona, and the Patria lontana of Zandonai. The burden of con- 
ducting the several concerts rested almost entirely upon the 
shoulders of Bernardino Molinari, a few concerts directed by 
Rhene-Baton, Gui, and Alaleona, excepted. Instrumentalists 
who assisted during this concert-season, in addition to those whom 
we have already had occasion to mention, were Ricardo Vines and 
Maria Flori, together with the vocalists Giuseppe Danise, Giu- 
seppe Kaschmann (glorious veteran!), Elena Rakowska, Anna 
Maria Mendicini Pasetti, and Lavinia Mugnaini. 

But the most important event of the season — and possibly 
not of this season alone — was the artistic tour of the Augusteo 
orchestra to the chief towns of Switzerland in October, 1918, 
under the auspices and partly at the expense of the Under-Sec- 
retariat (Sottosegretariato) for Foreign Propaganda. The under- 
taking was not successful on the financial side; coincident with 
the tour was the outbreak in Switzerland of the terrible epidemic 
of Spanish influenza — most assuredly no favorable conjuncture 
for public attendance; moreover, about half the members of the 
orchestra were attacked by the disease (one of them, Pacini, a 
brother-in-law of conductor Molinari, died there). Still, the 
artistic result was most brilliant, and in Switzerland the orchestra 
was held in best remembrance. 

During the following season, along with the performances of 
new Italian works (among them the oratorio Giovanna d'Arco by 
Marco Enrico Bossi, and the Martyrium agnetis virginis by Licinio 
Refice), may be noted the concert in commemoration of Claude 
Debussy, and another devoted almost exclusively to American 
music, at which assisted the favorite violinist Albert Spaulding, 
then an officer-aviator in Italy. Works played in this latter 
concert won genuine success, such as Gilbert's Comedy Overture 
on Negro themes, four excerpts from Arthur Foote's Rubaiydt, 
and Parker's Concerto for Organ and Orchestra. 

With the season of 1919-20, the first after the war, matters 
resumed their regular course, and the number of concerts in- 
creased noticeably. In this series, however, the assistance of 
foreign conductors and foreign artists in general was still greatly 
limited; on the programs appear only the names of Vladimir de 
Pachmann, Backhaus (the first German artist to return), the 
Swiss conductor Doret (for Swiss music only), the French pianist 
Paul Loyonnet, and the conductors Nedbal and Wendel (the 
latter for the first time in Rome). At the end of the season 
(March, 1920) an unqualified success was obtained by the New 
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York Symphony Orchestra in two concerts conducted by Walter 
Damrosch, assisted by Spaulding (in the Third Concerto by 
Saint-Saens) and the composer-pianist John Powell. Preceding 
these were the nine brilliant concerts conducted by Arturo To- 
scanini, and one given by the composer Ildebrando Pezzetti, who 
presented three of his own works never produced before: the Suite 
from Pisanella, the Preludes to Edipo Re, and the Overture per 
una Farsa Tragica. Of the vocal concerts we shall record the one 
given by the Societa Polifonica Romana conducted by maestro 
Mons. Casimiri (the same Society that made a long and pleasant 
tour in America), and another in which was performed the oratorio 
La Strage degli Innocenti, by Lorenzo Perosi, a novelty in Rome, 
although it had been executed once at Milan in 1900. 

During the latest season, 1920-21, the concerts at the Augusteo 
reached the high figure of forty, from Nov. 29, 1920, to June 5, 
1921; as all of them were very interesting it would be worth while 
to review them one by one. But here it is possible merely to 
mention some few of the artists who took part, and certain 
performances. This season was characterized, in contradistinction 
to the preceding, by the notable number of foreign conductors who 
took their stand on the platform of the Augusteo — Serge Kussewit- 
zki, Ernst Wendel, Franz Schalk, Albert Coates, Arthur Nikisch, 
William Mengelberg, four of whom were new to Rome. Among 
other conductors we note Busoni (who took part in five concerts — 
as pianist, composer, and conductor of orchestra — winning prac- 
tically the same triumphant success under each of these three 
aspects); Toscanini, who inaugurated the season with his own 
orchestra; Victor de Sabata, a young Italian composer who gave 
proofs of the highest quality as a conductor; Vittorio Gui; and 
the indefatigable Bernardino Molinari. The season closed with 
three extremely fine interpretations of Beethoven's Ninth under 
Mengelberg's direction to signalize the 150th anniversary of 
Beethoven's birth; in this season were executed all the symphonies 
and concertos of the Bonn musician, and furthermore (in the hall 
of the Academy) all the quartets, performed by the Zimmer Quartet 
of Brussels. 



This "general view" of the many sided activities of the Acca- 
demia di Santa Cecilia during the past twenty-six years, however 
rapid and concise, will (we trust) have given the reader an im- 
pression of the importance of the institution and of its continuingly 
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beneficent effects on Italian musical culture in general and, in 
particular, of its development of musical art through its encourage- 
ment of composers and concert-artists. Of a truth, the aim 
presented in the first article of its constitution has been constantly 
pursued and in great part most signally realized, without neglecting 
any of the points enumerated in article second of the constitution, 
namely, (a) the conferring of the academic dignity; (6) the award- 
ing of diplomas of proficiency which, issued in sequel to 
examinations, are recognized and confirmed by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction; (c) participation in the direction and 
administration of the Liceo Musicale founded by it; (d) the 
presentation of the academic medal, a supreme distinction re- 
served for highest desert in the art; (e) concerts and musical 
performances both public and private; (/) publications, lectures 
and conferences; (g) competitions and courses of training calcu- 
lated to elevate the culture of Italian musicians; (h) the declaration 
of decisions and opinions which may be requested of it; (i) the 
Mutual Aid Fund for musicians, established by the Academy; (k) 
the Academy library, placed at the disposition of the students. 

There are still to be mentioned the competitions arranged 
by the Academy, either in collaboration with other agents, such 
as, for example, the Societa degli Autori, or on its own initiative; 
competitions (concorsi) from which issued prize-compositions by 
promising youths whose talent is now definitively recognized, like 
Tommasini, Davico, Gasco, Malipiero, and others. But nowadays 
these concorsi no longer take place, experience having shown that 
it is better to keep the door of opportunity wide open than to 
unclose it once a year under certain restrictions. Whoever will, 
may offer his works to the Commissione permanente di lettura 
[Permanent Board of Examiners] for acceptance and performance, 
the Board consisting of maestri Bustini, Molinari, Respighi, 
Setaccioli and Vessella. 

Naturally, however, the chief activity is concentrated on 
the concerts of symphonic music at the Augusteo and of chamber- 
music in the hall of the Academy. These concerts continue every 
season for the space of about six months, from the end of November 
to the end of March; the symphony concerts usually number 
between thirty and forty, and are given on Sunday afternoons, 
excepting some week-days and in the evening. There are sub- 
scription concerts and concerts open to the general public, among 
these latter the so-called popular concerts with very low rates 
of admission for all. Still, taken all in all, the prices at the Au- 
gusteo are relatively very low, even for the less "popular" seats; 
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and this is one of the advantages of the Augusteo over the other 
concert enterprises which start up intermittently in other Italian 
cities. 

As already observed, the orchestra of the Augusteo is con- 
ducted by Bernardino Molinari, who every year directs approx- 
imately half the concerts, reserving the other half for invited 
conductors, Italian or foreign. The orchestra is composed of 
some ninety members, distributed as follows: 15 first violins 
(leader, Oscar Zuccarini, who is highly esteemed although still very 
young), 15 second violins, 10 violas, 11 violoncellos, 8 double- 
basses, 2 harps, 3 flutes and piccolo, 3 oboes and English horn, 
3 clarinets and bass clarinet, 3 bassoons and double-bassoon, 
5 horns, 3 trumpets, 4 trombones and bass tuba; kettledrums, 
3 units of percussion, and organ. Beside the orchestra there is a 
chorus of about 160 voices, namely, 50 sopranos, 40 altos, 35 
tenors and 35 basses; this chorus, which participates in the 
frequent performances of ancient and modern vocal music, is 
directed by maestro Emilio Casolari. 

Over the arrangement of all concerts presides a committee 
formed of the Conte di San Martino (president), Conte Paolo 
Blumenstihl (vice-president), Commendatore Nicola D'Atri, 
Maestro Alessandro Vessella, and artistic director Molinari, who 
is, so to speak, the delegated administrator of the entire by no 
means inconsiderable undertaking. 

What is the general tendency of the concert activities of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia? — We answer, in a word, The broadest 
and most intelligent eclecticism. It will suffice to glance at the 
programs, more particularly those of the last ten years, to per- 
ceive that they represent all the "tendencies," all the "Schools," 
all nationalities. In the concerts one finds a wise alternation 
of early compositions — especially Italian — with performances of 
contemporary Italian and foreign music; you will see, for example, 
in the third concert of the season of 1920-21, the oratorio Gioia 
by Carissimi, rehabilitated and instrumented by Molinari, along- 
side of Richard Strauss's Alpensymphonie (its premiere in Italy) ; 
then Beethoven side by side with Malipiero or Strawinsky, or 
Brahms paired with Casella. The public ought to hear every- 
thing — everything, we mean, that is real art — and judge, but no 
one should be turned away with a No! solely because he is un- 
known and because his stylistic tendencies do not coincide with 
those of the majority. 

A like attitude obtains with respect to nationality. Not 
only are pieces of any and every nationality often produced — 
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and not merely of past centuries, but of contemporary authors 
— but eminent conductors of one country or another are invited 
to bring to the Augusteo whatever they consider of most sig- 
nificance among recent works of their compatriots, and these 
are the more appreciated the greater their dissimilarity from the 
usual programmatic fare (whose purpose is mainly the exhibition 
of virtuosity); thus new compositions gain a hearing, regardless 
of what the final judgment of the audiences may be. By this 
means there is realized that continuous cordial exchange of ar- 
tistic production between the nations, whose supreme advantage 
to the ultimate ends of art no person possessed of reasoning powers 
can fail to see. And foreign nations, in their turn, invite our 
musicians and our conductors (Bernardino Molinari himself 
having been several times outside of Italy in recent years to 
make known the Italian composers of to-day), manifesting their 
appreciation of the exquisite proof of fellowship shown them by 
the Eternal City. 

That the Augusteo is not yet an organism perfect in every 
part — and who or what can pretend to perfection? — has been 
asserted by its critics; but criticism is easy when directed against 
an original enterprise whose scope is so vast and so multiform. 
Who can deny that, among the 678 concerts given by the founda- 
tion, there have been some which had their weak points, whether 
as regards the arrangement of the programs or in the selection of the 
executants? Never, to our mind, could it be otherwise; the very 
purpose of the undertaking, which sought to bring before the 
public everything new that has appeared in any part of the civilized 
world, together with all the — more or less illustrious — forces in 
the field of virtuosity, implies the possibility of sometimes finding 
oneself disillusioned. But if we detach ourselves from matters 
of a specific or personal character, we do not hesitate to say that 
the work of the Academy has been truly admirable as a whole, 
and to approve it in all sincerity. We in Italy possess an organi- 
zation of the foremost rank, firmly and solidly established, which 
really does honor to our nation; which is, for so-called absolute 
music, what La Scala is — or at least was — for theatrical music, 
that is to say, an active and prolific centre of youthful energy 
whose beneficial influence has only of late years begun to be 
appreciated, through the reawakening of creative activity which 
is apparent and which inspires so great hopes for the future of 
Italian music. 

The shortcomings — if those be real shortcomings that the 
critics reveal — will assuredly correct themselves betimes; there 
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is too great enthusiasm and too much good will in the directorate 
of the Academy to permit us to doubt it. And then one will be 
able to speak, with yet greater confidence, of the Augusteo as one 
of the most important musical institutions in the world, destined 
(if the assertion be not presumptuous) to shine as a beacon-light 
from that Rome which was the centre of world-civilization — from 
that Italy which would reconquer the position that is hers of 
right in the realm of Art; a position toward which she has been 
progressing during the past few years with a power still adolescent, 
yet sure of itself, and to whose approaching attainment all signs 
seem propitious. 

( Translated by Theodore Baker) 



